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From the Editor 

Warning: This newsletter may 
include stimulating content 

That’s right, it’s a real humdinger 
this month, full of contentious, 
complex, and somewhat chaotic 
material — highly reflective of our 
current state of affairs at UCFV. In 


this issue, we’ve gone overboard on 
overloads, wild on workloads, and 
hot’n’heavy on headshipping. 
We’ve got it all: your basic job 
security, the democratic process, 
power politics, violence — raging 
youth and raging geezers — and, of 
course, sex, if you dare to read 
between the lines. What more could 
you possibly want in an institutional 
publication, gentle reader? 



Kidding aside, you have no doubt 
noticed that this newsletter is 
increasingly engaged, featuring a 
rich ongoing dialogue about 
important stuff that affects and 
directs our collective workaday 
world. The Executive wants to 
encourage that process, suggesting 
that the ‘Letters to the Editor’ 
column become more interactive as 
a clearing place for matters of 
concern to members. These could 
be short and to-the-point messages, 
‘Paragraphs to the Ed’, perhaps, 
starting with phrases like “What the 
hell,” etc., rather than elegant Jane 
Austen-style missives (though we 


wouldn’t fleer at those either). The 
important point is that we need your 
perspectives and input for us to 
continue to do our jobs effectively; 
so drop us a line and see just how 
contributor-friendly we really are. 

The Little Darlings 

Speaking of which, check out the 
very reasoned response letter from 
our Pres (under Notes) in reply to 
the dastardly Student Union attack 
on us that appeared on the front page 
of a recent Cascade — the FSA 
depicted as big bad institutional 
bullies. (There’s another glancing 
blow along these lines in the latest 
issue.) 

When I first read the article, for 
one wild moment I must admit I lived 
the fantasy: imagining myself a 
powerful, even dangerous member of 
a respected, feared elite (all we need 
are the official FSA uniforms, still in 
the design stage) who could, 
GroupWise, bring Higher Ed in the 
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Valley to some shining, thunderous 
apotheosis. 

But no. I picked myself up from 
the floor, gulped a couple of beta- 
blockers, and banned all such 
phrases as ‘ungrateful whelps’ from 
my mind. The pathetic truth yanked 
me back to reality: that I’m just one 
more overworked, powerless post- 
secondary peon, trapped in a 
government money squeeze that 
guarantees I’ll never eyeball the 
short-end of the inflationary spiral, 
let alone pay off the mortgage — 
and that my reward for selflessly 
spilling my life’s blood in the cause 
of teaching is to be not merely 
unappreciated by society at large, but 
also scapegoated for most of its ills. 

What bugged me, I guess, was 
the wrongheaded consumerist ethic of 
the piece, espousing a kind of 
‘fighting for our share of the pie’ 
attitude that doesn’t make much 
sense to me. 

For one thing, I read how student 
representation can never compete 
with FSA representation because 
“students are here for a much shorter 
time.” (Really? Hey, that certainly 
doesn’t seem fair; I mean, I’m a lifer 
while they’re out after lousy two to 
four years!) Another curiously too 
obvious pronouncement asserts “that 
students vastly outnumber any other 
constituent groups” and yet are not 
equally represented on those 
scintillating committees us FSAers 
clamour to attend. (Not fair in 
spades — they should be forced to 
attend, in leg irons if necessary.) 
And, indeed, what about all those 
so-called FSA freebies? You know: 
the ‘free’ Xeroxing of handouts ... 
for students, ‘free’ computers to 
create handouts ... for students, 
‘free’ library services to research and 
develop than ... for students. Never 




mind my riotous high-life as a free 
parker (if only). 

And so on. I guess my reaction 
stems from the ineluctable fact that 
education is not really a matter of 
equality; quite the contrary, if you 
stop to think about it. Nor does 
consumerism apply usefully to the 
framework; i.e., how does an 
‘un’educated individual know 
exactly what is needed to complete 
an ‘education’, after all? Forget 
all the bald facts, too, that UCFV 
offers the most bangs for a student 
buck, with (last time I looked) the 
lowest tuition fees in the province, 
and faculty/staff salaries that are 
coincidentally also near the bottom 
of the scale. 

On the positive side, however, it 
is good to be reminded of who and 
what we are really here for — not 
just union business. Thank you. 
Cascade, for that salubrious reality- 
check. Besides, students should be 
questioning the status quo and 
agitating for change, especially at 
UCFV in what must be the most 
dis-engaged student population on 
this planet. 

So, all things considered, and as 
a once and future student (not to 
mention life-long learner vis that 
Ikebana night course I’ve been 
longing to take), and despite the 
above-mentioned skewed 
perceptions, I have to say right up 
front: POWER TO THE PEOPLE! 
It’s just too bad we don’t have a 
swank faculty club here at UCFV 
these dam agitators could occupy 
in protest. 

Oh well; excuse me while I 
swagger on down to the caf and 
throw my weight around a bit. 

-Richard Dubanski 



Letter to the Editor 


I must take issue with Bev 
Lowen’s statement with respect to 
staff workload and the workload 
taskforce which appeared in her 
Staff Grievance Chair Report in the 
January issue of Words & Vision. 

Bev states that “A few years ago 
UCFV and the Union set up a 
taskforce, to look into staff 
workload, and what we came up with 
was, ‘Yup, staff workload has 
definitely increased and become a 
serious problem’. And there we left 
it. UCFV didn’t really hire any more 
people to lighten the load....” 

That is simply wrong. I know of 
at least three areas — the Library, 
Admissions and Records, and CATS 
— which were, as a result of the 
task force, each able to hire one full- 
time staff person, which eased the 
workload considerably for the 
existing staff. There may be more 
areas of which I’m not aware. 

We have all benefitted a great 
deal from the co-operative and 
cordial relations the FSA and 
Management have created and 
sustained over the years, and this 
kind of inaccuracy serves none of us 
well. 

-Anne Knowlan 
Acting Director of the Library 


Ed. : Thanks for the information. 
We ’ll get back to you soon. 
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President’s Report 

Since taking on this job in June, I 
have grown used to dealing with the 
‘crisis of the week’. But I thought it 
was a bit much when, during one 
week in February, there were no 
fewer than three simultaneous crises 
— urgent and critical issues facing 
the Executive, each requiring a 
thoughtful but immediate response. 
So while things may have started up 
somewhat slowly after the Christmas 
break, the past month has been an 
extremely busy one for us. Most of 
these issues are addressed elsewhere 
in this issue, by me and other 
Executive officers, but I will take a 
few inches of print to summarize 
them here: 

Provincial Bargaining 

This past fall, the FSA 
membership voted to participate in 
province-wide contract negotiations, 
joining other CIEA and BCGEU 
locals representing faculty. As you 
may recall, there was a general 
meeting for the membership to come 
and ask questions about the 
proposals that the CIEA/BCGEU 
side wanted to put on the bargaining 
table, followed by a ballot. Voter 
turnout was not high, but a clear 
majority of those who voted (about 
66%) wanted to go to a central table, 
and so here we are! 

Due to the fact that bargaining 
will now take place on two fronts — 
local and central — the FSA 
Executive has had to make a decision 
on how to allocate human resources. 
Accordingly, Moira Gutteridge, our 
Contract Chair, will focus her 
energies on developing a package of 
local issues to be bargained, and will 
be in charge of our local 
negotiations. The Executive has 
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appointed me to be the FSA’s 
representative at the provincial 
table, with Bev Lowen serving as 
alternate. The three of us — Moira, 
Bev and I — have been working 
closely together, and will continue 
to stay in close contact to ensure 
that there is coordination between 
what is discussed provincially and 
what is discussed locally. 

Since early February, Bev and I 
have taken turns traveling in to 
Richmond to attend meetings 
between the employer group (the 
Employers) and the joint union 
caucus (the Unions). The first thing 
that needs to be agreed upon, before 
negotiations begin, is the protocol 
for discussions: that is, the rules of 
engagement. Protocol agreements 
address issues as mundane as who 
will pay for lunch, and as critical as 
how outstanding issues will be 
resolved and how ratification will 
occur. Apparently, in most contact 
negotiations, this protocol 
agreement is something that gets 
settled within an hour or so. 
Unfortunately, that has not been the 
case with this particular protocol 
agreement; after seven days (not 
consecutive, thank goodness) of 
meetings, we are still trying to work 
through the last remaining points of 
contention. As of this writing, it 
seems that there may be some hope 
that a protocol agreement may yet 
be signed, and we might be able to 
proceed to bargaining actual issues 
sometime soon. 

Watch for the bargaining 
bulletins published by CIEA, and 
for memos and future newsletter 
submissions from Bev and me. 

Local Bargaining 

Contract Chair Moira Gutteridge 
has been busy putting together the 


FSA’s list of proposals to take to the 
local bargaining table. Many of the 
items on it come from the bargaining 
survey that members filled in for last 
year’s round of local bargaining. 
Other items have been added by 
members of the Executive as issues 
have come to our attention. There is 
some need to get this list together 
quickly and table it at more or less 
the same time that provincial talks 
begin. Accordingly, you may have 
already received this list, along with 
the instructions for voting and 
responding. 

JCAC 

At long last, the new staff job 
classification system is in place, and 
in early February UCFV staff 
received letters indicating where their 
jobs sit on the new staff salary grid. 
Some people seem very happy with 
the results, while others are anything 
but delighted. Most of us have 
questions about how the new point 
assessment was arrived at, but until 
the FSA representatives on the Joint 
Classification and Audit Committee 
receive a copy of the new rating 
system, the FSA is not able to help 
staff understand their ratings. We 
can, however, help you calculate 
whether you have received the 
correct retroactive pay, and so please 
feel free to call either Staff 
Grievance Chair Bev Lowen at local 
4449, JCAC co-chair Craig Toews 
at local 4672, or me at local 435 1 . 

Overloads 

Was it only a year ago that the 
FSA was involved in heated 
discussions, trying to come to some 
agreement on the issue of faculty 
teaching over and above their eight 
section loads? And why is it that 
we’re talking about it again? Well, 
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once more the FSA is concerned 
about our part-time members and 
their right to available work, but the 
thing that makes this discussion 
urgent is the need to give program 
and department heads — also FSA 
members — some direction as they 
timetable for the spring semester. It 
is quite clear that the FSA needs to 
come to some kind of clear and 
transparent process, one that we can 
stick to from year to year, that will 
serve to guide our own members as 
they allocate work, and one that 
gives Management a clear idea of 
what the FSA will do if the UCFV 
policy on overloads is not followed. 

Faculty Grievance Chair, David 
Morosan, took the lead in drafting an 
FSA response to overloads. This 
was discussed over a number of 
Executive meetings, and in open 
forums held in early February. The 
Executive has now endorsed this 
response, and all faculty have been 
sent a memo explaining both the 
background and the FSA’s position. 
A longer backgrounder/position 
paper has been prepared by David, 
and this has been sent to all Program 
and Department Heads. Copies are 
also available at the FSA offices in 
Abbotsford and Chilliwack, and at 
faculty reception at both campuses. 

Faculty Workload 

The Faculty Workload committee 
(David Morosan, Moira Gutteridge, 
Gloria Wolfson, Martin Silverstein, 
and sometimes me) have reviewed the 
results of the questionnaire that 
faculty responded to in January. The 
committee is now focusing on how to 
disseminate the results and promote 
discussion which will ultimately lead 
to a proposal on how to deal with 
problems in faculty workload. More 
I on this below, too. 


Budget Discussions 

It’s the time of year when UCFV 
embarks on the painful process of 
developing an institutional budget 
for the coming fiscal year. As has 
been the practice in the past, Norah 
Andrew will be heading the Budget 
Committee, and once again the FSA 
has been asked to provide a 
representative. Traditionally, the 
FSA President has attended these 
budget discussions, but given my 
commitment to the provincial 
bargaining table. Past President 
Dale Box has very graciously 
volunteered to be our rep. 

As in past years, the FSA’s 
representative to the budget 
process will not participate in 
making decisions about the 
allocation of resources, and will 
not make any recommendations 
regarding adding to or cutting back 
on departmental budgets. Rather, 
Dale is there to listen, to provide 
information regarding the rights of 
employees, and — should we find 
ourselves in the situation where 
layoffs are threatened — to have 
advance notice of this so that all 
efforts can be made to mitigate 
against job loss. 

Those of you who were affected 
by last year’s round of threatened 
layoffs will remember the hard work 
that Dale Box put in on your behalf, 
with the result that no one lost 
work. I’m sure you will all join me 
in thanking Dale for being our 
representative once again. 

Human Rights Activity 

Congratulations to Ellen Dixon, 
the FSA’s Human Rights Chair, for 
her part in organizing a presentation 
for the UCFV community by 


Mary -Woo Sims, the Chief 
Commissioner of the B.C. Human 
Rights Commission. Ellen worked 
with Elizabeth Asner of the Teaching 
and Learning Centre to co-sponsor 
this visit. Mary-Woo spoke 
articulately, knowledgeably, and 
reasonably about the relationship 
between academic freedom and 
human rights, and I believe that I can 
speak for all who attended in saying 
that the presentation was a great 
success. Way to go, Ellen! (And I 
know that Ellen would greatly 
appreciate hearing from any of you 
who might be interested in 
participating on the Human Rights 
Committee.) 

Conclusion 

This is just a partial list of 
activities in which your Executive is 
actively engaged; I haven’t even 
mentioned individual grievances, 
CUPE negotiations, presidential 
SACs, shop steward training, the 
newsletter, joint committees, UCC 
meetings, CIEA meetings.... 

As I look through what I’ve just 
written, I am reminded of what an 
exceptional group of individuals I 
have the honour of working with on 
the Executive this year. Many of 
these initiatives are undertaken with 
little or no release time provided to 
the officers responsible, and even 
those who are granted releases put in 
for more than a standard work week. 
I ask you to join with me in 
acknowledging the work done by this 
group, and I would like to extend my 
personal and heart-felt thanks to 
each member of this team. 

-Kim Isaac 
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Faculty Grievance 
Chair 

This month has been very busy, 
and very hot, in some regards. 
Workload issues and complaints 
became common, in part because we 
solicited them. The overload issue 
raised many voices, some in public, 
others in more secluded venues. 
These two topics are dealt with 
elsewhere in the newsletter. Here let 
me offer a wider list of the concerns 
and questions that have been brought 
to me this month. 

1 . First, my favorite question lately 
came from a member who asked me 
if, by raising the profile of some 
issues and by encouraging members 
to be comfortable with the grievance 
process, I was running the risk of 
creating more grievances, or 
encouraging members to feel grieved. 
I understand the “see no evil, hear no 
evil” approach to life, but it’s hard to 
imagine working as a grievance chair 
that way. My general impression is 
that there are many members who are 
not asserting themselves as they 
should. If I bring them to the 
grievance process, am I doing the 
work of a pushy salesman? 

2. Harassment has been an issue 
again this month. In one case this 
theme was raised because a faculty 
member wanted to be assured that by 
expressing regret over a student’s 
discomfort she wasn’t admitting to 
having behaved irresponsibly, nor to 
having created that discomfort. 

The issue of when Management 
should be obliged to step into the 
midst of a dispute between faculty 
members also arose this month. 
Management, ultimately, is 
responsible for providing a safe 


working environment, but acting in 
an overzealous manner can create 
more harm than safety. 

3. A faculty member approached 
me for advice as to whether a case 
of plagiarism should be brought 
forward for discipline. The question 
was twofold. First I was asked 
whether the evidence he presented 
looked adequate to bring the case 
forward. Second, I was asked 
whether the disciplinary system 
takes these cases seriously, or is it 
heavily biased in favour of the 
students. I answered the first 
question (yes), but couldn’t answer 
the second. I invite your 
impressions, so that I might get a 
sense of whether faculty are 
satisfied with the system we have 
for student discipline. 

4 An issue arose as to whether a 
member of one department should 
be encouraged to teach in another 
department, without recent expertise 
in the subject matter. The issue 
could then become one of whether 
a faculty member should be 
granted professional development 
opportunities to become more 
qualified for the existing work, 
particularly if a work reduction in 
his/her home department is 
anticipated. 

The issue is as yet unresolved, 
but it serves as a reminder that 1998 
budget decisions will soon be upon 
us. Faculty members who are 
victims of cutbacks are entitled to 
bump into another work area if they 
have (or can be expected to shortly 
acquire) the minimum qualifications 
for that job. We hope this year will 
not result in much of this, given the 
expectation of new FTEs this year, 
but Management is still entitled to 
sculpt the set of programs UCFV 
offers from year to year. 


5. I have been asked several 
questions about the allocation of 
work for spring session. The FSA 
has announced a consistent response 
we will take toward violations of the 
overload policy. The matter of the 
spring session is now in the hands of 
Management. We will work to 
ensure that what Management 
proposes is fair, and is enforced 
consistently. 

6. I have been asked about Peter 
Jones, and the roles he might take 
within the teaching community at 
UCFV, now that it appears he will 
not be president of OLA. The only 
negotiations that have taken place 
with regard to Peter Jones (to my 
knowledge) are contained in the 
exchange of letters reprinted in 
Words & Vision in December. 
Beyond the very general agreement 
contained in these letters about 
courses he may be assigned to teach, 
the FSA has not agreed that he may 
take any bargaining unit work, nor 
perform any other duties of an FSA 
faculty member. Members should be 
careful, when inviting Dr. Jones to 
take on teaching-related duties, that 
they are not duties that a member of 
our collective would choose to do 
instead. 

7. A variety of concerns that regard 
workload inequities between 
departments (especially as they 
are felt by members of small 
departments) have been brought to 
me since the workload committee has 
begun work. These will be ongoing 
concerns, I’m sure, but I do 
appreciate hearing about them, even 
if I can’t offer hope in the short term. 

-David Morosan 
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Staff Grievance Chair 

AAARRGGH, I’ve been busier 
than an ant in a breadbox! 

There’s so much going on I don’t 
know where to begin. It seems that 
since the beginning of January things 
have gotten completely out of hand. 
Even though all of the issues we are 
dealing with are important, the one 
that is bothering me the most is the 
members’ mis-perception of the 
FSA’s role at UCFV. 

Hey, who’s in charge anyway? 

The Union is most certainly not in 
charge. It is true that we. Union 
members, sit on selection advisory 
and other committees, and make 
recommendations for hires and policy 
making at UCFV but, by law, the 
Employer is ultimately responsible. 
The Employer directs the workforce. 
The Employer does the hiring and 
firing. The Employer oversees the 
day-to-day work done by employees. 
The Employer imposes discipline. 
Under article 1 . 1 (b) of the Collective 
Agreement, it is incumbent upon the 
College to provide a work place that 
is enhanced by regular, harmonious 
relations, and by the peaceful and 
amicable settlement of disputes and 
misunderstandings. As well, under 
Human Rights Legislation and the 
UCFV Harassment Prevention 
Policy, die employer has an obligation to 
provide a harassment free work place. 

The Union’ s role is simply to 
ensure that members rights are not 
violated. The Union has, by labour 
law, a duty to accommodate. It has 
an obligation to represent its 
members in disputes or controversy 
with UCFV with respect to any 
matter involving the interpretation, 
application, or administration of the 


Collective Agreement. In cases of 
hires and terminations, the Union 
would not step in unless UCFV had 
failed to follow the procedures set 
down in the Collective Agreement 
regarding hires and terminations. 
Because we are in a situation where 
so many of our members are in 
positions of authority — program 
heads, supervisors, directors 
disputes that seem to be between 
members are in fact between the 
Union and UCFV. 

If a member came to us with a 
complaint about not getting proper 
breaks during the work day, or 
about regularly being told to do 
something not in his or her job 
description, the FSA would step in 
on the member’s behalf. As well, if 
someone complained that another 
member was harassing her or him, 
the Union would advise the 
complainant on a course of action 
and would see that UCFV took 
responsibility for the remedying the 
situation. However, if a member 
came to us complaining that a 
fellow employee is coming in late, 
taking too many sick days, or just 
making working conditions difficult 
for the rest of the department, no 
matter how frustrating it was, the 
union cannot approach a negligent 
employee on another member s 
behalf. These kinds of issues are 
purely UCFV problems — UCFV 
directs the work force. 

What do you want first: the 
good news or the bad news? 

Well, the good news, which most 
are aware of by now, is that the new 
JCAC rating system is finally in 
place, and we have pay equity. 
There’s a few really happy staff 
whose job ratings, and subsequent 
pay rates, have gone up 


significantly. From what I ve heard, 
those who were red circled 
(employees whose jobs were rated 
lower on the new scale than the old 
scale), have taken it quite well. 
Barry says that anyone who 
submitted a new job description 
within the last two years, and is still 
waiting for it to be reviewed, will 
have their new pay rate retroactive to 
the date of submission, if in fact 
there is an increase. 

The bad news is — most staff are 
very unhappy. Many of the letters 
that went out, informing us of our 
new placements on scale, were 
incorrect. Some people were red 
circled when they shouldn’t have 
been. We were told that on average 
there would be a 5% lift in staff 
salaries, but a lot of people only saw 
a difference of a few cents and did 
not realize the raises would be a 
phased in over the next two years. 
Some, who felt their jobs are 
undervalued, were convinced they 
would be rated higher on the new 
scale. It just didn’t happen, and that 
was a blow. The question I have 
been asked a hundred times is How 
were the points arrived at?” I still 
don’t know. 

What makes it even harder for 
people to take is that the new scale 
has fourteen groups starting at group 
one, where as the old scale had ten 
groups starting at group two, so staff 
who were in group two on the old 
scale, and did not get an upgrade, are 
now ones, threes are now twos and 
so on up through the scale. Staff 
should not be comparing the old 
scale to the new one, but 
psychologically it’s hard not to. 

In truth this whole process has 
been a screw-up since it began in 
early spring of 1996. What was 
supposed to have taken only a few 
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months to complete took two years. 
There were too many delays and too 
many excuses from Crossman 
Shepard, the consulting firm who 
developed our new system. To make 
matters even worse, there was an 
almost complete turnover of JCAC 
personnel last year, and the new 
committee really didn’t know what 
was going on. In hindsight the Union 
should not have allowed the old 
classification system to be 
discontinued while the new one was 
being developed, but no one ever 
dreamed it was going to take this 
long. By the fall of 1997 the Union 
was putting so much pressure on 
Employee Relations to get the thing 
finished that a lot of mistakes were 
made. 

I believe that if we hadn’t waited 
so long for pay equity, if there hadn’t 
been this big build up, if so many 
hadn’t gone through the frustration 
of not being able to put a new job 
description in for over a year or 
more, then the new system would 
have been accepted without a lot of 
fuss. But it didn’t happen that way, 
and our unfortunate members on 
JCAC are left to clean up a mess. I 
would guess that in a year from now, 
because most JCAC members don’t 
get release time, they will still be 
dealing with the aftermath. 

It was the best of times, it was 
the worst of times... 

Facilities people don’t get the 
opportunity to go on PD very often, 
if ever. So once a year, during the 
reading break. Employee Relations 
arranges for them to have a two day 
departmental PD. If any department 
in UCFV deserves a little 
recognition, it’s Facilities. This year 
I was invited to participate — well, 
actually, I can’t remember if they 


invited me or if I invited myself, 
it was organized so long ago. 
Nevertheless, I went and had a 
super time. The event took place at 
O’Doul’s in Vancouver, as it has in 
the past, and it was so funny 
because the hotel was having some 
major renovations done to its lobby. 
It seems like we can’t get away 
from gyproc dust, paint, and bad air 
even when we leave town. 

Diane Griffiths ran the Thursday 
afternoon workshop, and except for 
the short, serious, and probably 
rather dull presentation I did on the 
Union’s role at UCFV, it was 
interesting and fun. The Facilities 
people were really into it — so 
enthusiastic and determined to have 
a productive time. Their positive 
attitude surprised me because so 
many of them were red circled in the 
recent staff job re-classification. I 
did not attend Friday’s session, but 
I imagine the workshops, facilitated 
by Counselor Amy Kheong and Fair 
Practices Coordinator Maggie Ross, 
were just as successful as 
Thursday’s. 

Beam me up Scotty; there’s no 
intelligent life down here! 

As Kim has reported elsewhere, 
over the last few weeks she and I 
have been alternately attending 
Provincial bargaining in Richmond 
— and I gotta tell ya, I am not 
impressed. For openers the 
Employers have made it clear they 
don’t want to be at the central table 
but are being forced by the 
Ministry. We, CIEA and BCGEU, 
tend to get hung up on what to me 
seem quite trivial matters. Like for 
instance the hour-long discussion 
we had on whether to call what 
we are asking for ‘matters’ or 
‘subjects’. Call me stupid, but I fail 


to see the monumental difference of 
one word over the other. What was 
supposed to take one day — come up 
with a protocol agreement — has 
now stretched into more than three 
weeks. On February 17, the day 
originally slated for official 
bargaining to begin, the protocol 
talks came to a grinding halt. We 
basically disagree on two issues. It 
is my understanding that the 
Ministry will force the employers 
back to the table, and I hope it’s 
sometime soon so we can get on with 
it. Right now, the way things are, 
Kim and I don’t know one day to the 
next if we’ll be here or in Richmond. 

We’re waiting to help, we’re 
willing to help, we want to help... 

So, if anyone out there has a 
problem and is reluctant to go to the 
Executive, talk to one of our Shop 
Stewards — they are up to date on 
what’s going on around here and 
ready to listen. Names and locals 
are listed under notices. 

As I said at the outset, the last 
two months have been pretty crazy. 
We seem in a constant state of 
chaos. Late one night last week I 
was lying there, unable to sleep 
because I had so much on my mind. 
Then I remembered a favorite quote 
from Euripides: 

Do we, holding that the gods 
exist, deceive ourselves with 
insubstantial dreams and lies, 
while random careless chance and 
change alone control the world? 

That kind of sums up everything for 
me right now. 

-Bev Lowen 
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JCAC Report 

New JCAC Rating System 

After a two year delay, JCAC has 
finally started to classify positions 
that are to be rated using the new 
Staff Job Evaluation Plan. Our 
committee welcomes new FSA 
members, Eleanor Busse-Klassen, 
Vera Carswell, and Laura Dunn, and 
would like to express its appreciation 
to Cameron Roy for his many years 
of service. Jackie Hogan is off on 
maternity leave and since we are 
faced with an enormous workload 
and many new members. Fay 
Hyndman has graciously agreed to 
stay on to assist for a while. 

The new system includes a revised 
pay grid which has smaller point 
steps and more groups. The old 
system went from group 2 to 1 1 and 
the new one goes from 1 to 14 which 
gives staff some new upper steps for 
career growth. This means there is 
NO relationship between your old 
step and group placement and your 
new placement. Also the minimum 
wage at the lowest group/step has 
been increased from $13. 14/hr to 
$14. 19/hr. Language and weighting 
within the Staff Job Evaluation Plan 
has changed significantly. For 
example, work environment and job 
qualifications have an important role 
in the new system. 

Not all employment issues have 
been addressed by this new system, 
but the Shepherd consulting agency 
assures us that job equity has been. 
It outlines that of the 5.3% overall 
cost to UCFV for this new system, 
4.1% goes to female job increases 
and 1.2% goes to male job increases. 
Employee Relations will soon have 
copies of the new Staff Job 
Evaluation Plan, pay scale grid, and 


ratings distributed to the libraries 
for general use. 

There are some anomalies 
resulting from the project which 
Barry has assured us will be looked 
at right away. He has already 
rectified one problem by giving a 
double-step increment if the pay 
increase on your next increment is 
less than what you would have 
received from your next increment 
on the old grid. If you have others, 
be sure to report them to ER so they 
can be handled right away. To re- 
cap a memorandum sent out by the 
FSA Executive, questions regarding 
your new point rating should be 
forwarded to Barry Bompas (4508) 
or Diane Griffiths (4210), and 
questions about how you moved 
from the old to the new scale or 
retroactive calculations can be 
forwarded to anyone on the JCAC 
committee. 

JCAC Process 

Most full-time staff now have 
received a letter outlining the new 
system and what effect it had on 
their position. The positions that 
were sent in during the last two 
years as well as any “red-circled” 
positions are a first priority. Now 
that the new Staff Job Evaluation 
Plan is in place, staff requests to 
have JCAC review their job 
descriptions will be processed using 
the new system. If you feel there 
have been significant changes to 
your job since the last review or if it 
has been more than two years since 
the last review took place, you 
should initiate the process by 
requesting a review. If you do not 
have a copy of your job description, 
or do not believe you have a job 
description, speak to your 
supervisor and/or call me or a 
member of the committee. 


Steps to having your job ^ 
description reviewed: 

1. Meet with your Supervisor and 
rewrite your job description to reflect 
the current duties for which you are 
responsible. Initiate the review 
process at this time by completing a 
Job Classification Review Form, 
available from Employee Relations 
or from a JCAC member, and attach 
it to your request. 

2. Submit approved job description 
to your Senior Administrator who 
responds within ten days from the 
date the Supervisor receives the 
request: 


* if approved, the Senior 
Administator initials and forwards 
it to Employee Relations within 
five days. 

* if not approved, the Senior 
Administrator may take an 
additional ten days to make any 
necessary changes. 



3. Employee Relations ensures your 
job description is assigned for review 
at the next JCAC meeting. The 
JCAC assigns one or more FSA 
members, plus a Management 
member (JCAC team) to interview 
you at your convenience. 

4. The interview is conducted to 
clarify and confirm your written job 
description: be prepared to answer 
questions about specific job duties, 
etc. 


5. Each JCAC team member in- 
dependently rates your job 
description using the Staff 
Evaluation Plan. 



6. The JCAC team meets to 
compare individual ratings and 
debate differences; the rating is then 
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■** presented at the next JCAC meeting 
for ratification by all JCAC 
members. 


7. Your job description is forwarded 
to your Senior Administrator for 
final approval. 

8. Employee Relations notifies you 
of the rating results. 

A Job Review Kit, which includes 
a Job Classification Review Form 
and a tip sheet to help you prepare 
for the interview, is available from 
Employee Relations or from any 
JCAC FSA rep. 




Please call me at local 4672 or 
any one of the FSA members 
currently serving on JCAC if you 
have questions about the job review 
process or the new Staff Job 
Evaluation Plan. 


The FSA members currently 
serving JCAC are: 


-Eleanor Busse-Klassen (4398) 
-Vera Carswell (4615) 

-Laura Dunn (4665) 

-Jackie Hogan (maternity leave) 
-Fay Hyndman (4282) 

-Craig Toews (4672, Co-chair) 


-Craig Toews 


Non-regular Faculty 
Report 



Brothers and Sisters. A busy and 
fragmented time. Nonetheless, our 
committee was able to meet a few 
times (a remarkable achievement, 
given conflicting schedules and 
shifting alligances) and make some 
progress in meeting our goals. 


In accordance with the Provincial 
Status of Non-regular Faculty 
Workplan, our local committee has 
made some modest efforts at 
identifying and contacting non- 
regular faculty at UCFV. In 
addition to compiling a membership 
list of current non-regulars, we have 
informed all contract workers 
(faculty and staff) of the proposals 
relevant to non-regulars that we 
hope to raise at local bargaining. 
Also, in the cart-before-the-horse 
tradition that our committee has 
perfected, we have prepared a 
survey (which will be arriving in 
your mailboxes soon) to better 
understand the desires, and 
employment patterns, of our non- 
regular constituency. 

Local Bargaining 

In part because our Executive is 
sympathetic to many non-regular 
concerns, and because our SNRF 
committee has applied modest 
pressure for change (and because 
my sad and ubiquitous face at 
Executive events is a constant 
reminder of collective sins), local 
bargaining at UCFV will include a 
number of initiatives to deal with 
non-regular faculty issues. As of the 
middle of February, these proposals 
include the following: 

• creation of new contract 
language to make the distribution 
of extra sections to non-regulars 
more equitable and predictable 

• creation of an organized priority 
pool of on-call instructors in all 
departments 

• creation of clear and fair hiring 
priorities for assigning work to 
existing non-regulars 

• recalculation of seniority to 


rectify the loss of calculable 
experience for some long-standing 
(pre-1989) non-regulars 

• resolving definitively the status of 
several long-standing non- 
regulars (those with over 48 
months accrued seniority) 

• bringing Continuing Ed 
instructors (most of whom are 
non-regulars) more explicitly into 
the bargaining unit and better 
defining their rights and 
responsibilities 

• reinforcing existing overload 
prohibitions (in Board policies) 
with new contract language in the 
Collective Agreement to protect 
non-regular employment 

The problem of overloads has 
created a great deal of controversy at 
UCFV. While our Executive is 
committed to eliminating this 
particular evil, regular faculty are 
divided — often with hostility — 
about the issue: department heads 
are frustrated with the problem of 
maintaining available non-regulars in 
times of emergency; some regular 
faculty either believe that non- 
regulars are, on average, over- 
employed already through work at 
other institutions, or simply maintain 
that regulars have a greater right to 
extra money than ‘bottom-feeders’ 
have to a living wage. Needless to 
say, this issue divides instructors, 
and the status of non-regulars shares 
space at the heart of it. 

As a committee, non-regulars will 
be bringing additional issues in the 
form of proposals to the local 
bargaining team, and these may 
include the following: 


• extended contract term 
preparation time 


for 
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• better defined committee work 
responsibilities 

• upper level course release parity 
with regular faculty 

The bargaining team has 
welcomed our input and involvement 
in the bargaining process. Hmmm, it 
should be an interesting few months. 

-Robin Anderson 

Committee on 
Changes in Faculty 
Workload 

We’ve read the workload surveys 
we received in January and we’d like 
to share some highlights of them. 
There were about 45 surveys 
received. This is a small sample, but 
it does include some feedback from a 
broad range of faculty areas. For the 
purposes of this report we have 
classified these areas as Arts, 
Applied, Science, Other, and 
Department Heads. 

While some themes persisted 
across areas, there did seem to be 
some differences from area to area, 
though again, the samples in each 
area were quite small — up to 12 in 
each. Obviously, it wouldn’t be fair 
to presume that all concerns are 
represented in these data, nor that the 
concerns raised here are all broadly 
shared. Nevertheless, we thought 
you’d find it interesting to see a list, 
and so we have presented a 
representative sample of its breadth 
for you to read below. 

As an initial attempt to address 
major clusters of these concerns, we 
have set dates for forums on two 




(relatively) specific topics. A forum 
to review the current course release 
structure is set for March 10. 
Another forum to address the details 
of a proposed Management/FSA 
joint committee to review 
individuals’ workload issues is set 
for March 17. An open forum is 
also set for March 23. Check 
announcements for times and rooms 
in Abbotsford and Chilliwack. FSA 
Executive members who attend 
these forums will act primarily to 
receive information; there are no 
formal proposals to be introduced in 
these three meetings. 

The topic of course release 
structure is one which might 
potentially address some inequities, 
particularly if the notion of banking 
releases or accumulating release 
over several semesters becomes 
viable. The joint committee idea 
was endorsed by our survey 
respondents by a ratio of roughly 
6 : 1 . It has been suggested that the 
mandate of this committee might be 
to negotiate a reduction in the list of 
faculty duties for some positions 
that have excessive loads, perhaps 
only for specific periods of time. 

An edited list of workload items 
presented in the surveys: 

Applied Area Faculty 

• inequity in workloads between 
instructors with over-enrolled 
classes vs. under-enrolled classes 

• class sizes in general have 
increased and are now too big 

• more demanding 3rd & 4th year 
courses 

• we do not have multiple sections 
of individual courses, therefore 
we may have 8 preps in a full 
time load. 

• course and program development 

• no compensation for travel time 


between campuses 

• practicum visits 

• more SACs 

• meetings with professional bodies 

• liaison with community, schools 

• fundraising for program 

• technology: must stay up to date 

• can’t do all PD in PD time, e.g. 
leam new technology 

• proficiency in technology, 
especially if UCFV 
upgrades: double whammy 

• too many messages, voice mail, e- 
mail 

• constantly trying to be “better” 

Arts Area Faculty 

• there should be some computing 
of the directed readings 
supervised by an instructor over 
the years leading to a course 
release 

• research should be balanced 
through course release 

• research is much more pressing 
and computer-based — great deal 
of time learning computer stuff 

• intensified expectations re 
scholarly expertise 

• the institution expects university 
quality work from people with 
college level workloads. It is not 
sustainable. 

• student advising is made more 
complex by the degree of change 
they encounter here 

• heavy marking loads 

• we have little opportunity to 
write, which requires more 
sustained time and concentration 
but is expected of those teaching 
at a 4-year institution 

• just a thank you now and then 
would be appreciated 

• what’s sustainable? - by a person 
in good health or by a person in 
the rotten shape many of us are 
in? 
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• I am now working at 3/4 time for 
3/4 salary because I cannot cope 
with full time any more. 

• greatly increased program 
development, student advising, 
running study tours 

Science and Technology Area 

Faculty 

• more damn e-mails 

• large variation in workload among 
instructors 

• on-line classes 1 Vi times as much 
work as regular classes 

• variation in workload due to 
variation in class sizes, lower 
level/upper level allocations, 
release time for upper level 
courses, resulting in large 
variation in numbers of students 
taught by different instructors 

• working through the summer 
because there is never enough 
time in May/June for course prep 

• upper level student projects 

• lab time shouldn’t be counted as 
half time 

• school liaison 

• new labs 

• co-op and practicum supervision 

• prep for clinical, i.e. an extra 4+ 
hours weekly to set up pts 

• increase in student enrollment 

• workload in lab/lecture 
combination courses 

• lab instructor workload 

• lots more SACs because of 
growth and increased turnover 

Other - faculty 
CCP: 

• more meetings 

Counseling: 

• workload is sustainable, because 
there are only so many hours in 


the day that can be scheduled for 
appointments, but the increased 
demand for services means that 
students are waiting longer for 
appointments 

ESL: 

• 12 sections per year; 10 would 
be better 

• curriculum needs updating as the 
field of ESL is rapidly changing 

• wide variation of levels of 
student ability in a class in order 
to have classes full enough 

• Attend conferences - PD money 
not sufficient to cover costs 

• computer literacy 

Trades: 

• rapidly changing technology 
forces many hours upgrading; 
industry contact, soliciting 
donations for department, repair 
equipment, counselling CE 
students, inventory, school 
liaison, committee work outside 
regular working hours 

Dept, and Program Heads 

• vastly more transfer decisions 

• more liaison with community and 
schools 

• no time for course prep 

• I am inundated 

• cumulative effect of committees, 
admin., secretarial, instructional 
responsibilities (p.d., talking with 
students, etc.) 

• applied programs work to grad 
day. Prog. Head continues work 
through summer, although not 
daily. 

• calendar copy prep, timetable, 
webpage meetings, committee 
work, learning new hardware and 
software for use in course (a lot 
of time) transfer credits, 
maintaining publications like 


brochures, liaison with potential 
students, tracking graduates, job 
referrals, etc. 

• there is not sufficient time to 
complete all co-ordination tasks in 
the time allotted — plus 
community partnerships, night 
and weekend work, proposal 
writing, etc. 

-Moira Gutteridge 
-Kim Isaac 
-David Morosan 
-Martin Silverstein 
-Gloria Wolfson 

(I've Been) Waiting 
for Godin 

On February 19th, in room B101, 
one hundred and thirty people were 
addressed by a madman. The 
occasion was a community forum, 
co-hosted by UCFV Continuing 
Education and the Abbotsford Youth 
Commission, called Crime: Are 
Youth Really to Blame? The answer 
to this question, articulated square in 
the centre of Randy White country 
by keynote speaker Neil Godin, was 
no. No to Reforming the Young 
Offenders' Act, no to stiffer prison 
sentences for those nasty incorrigible 
scruffy violent youth. Of course we 
are all appalled by the level of crime, 
said Godin, and of course we are 
especially upset at young people's 
increasing recourse to violence. 
"This is the first generation in history 
where parents are afraid of their own 
kids," he said, echoing other 
disturbed watchers of contemporary 
life such as Robert Bly. But Godin 
then made the lunatic suggestion that 
if we want solutions to the problem 
of youth crime we are going to have 
to deal with the causes of youth 
crime, not keep jerking our knees at 
the symptoms. 
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He drew the familiar portrait of 
the young criminal as a school 
dropout dropping into a world which, 
if it once provided meaningful 
employment opportunities for the 
undereducated, does so no longer. 
Where the choice is between 
meaningless work and no work at all, 
crime becomes a "career option," 
especially in a world where self- 
esteem is measured by a strictly 
material interpretation of the phrase 
'having the right stuff. Godin is 
president of the Canadian 
Association for Change in Education, 
and his research has shown that 
"90% of kids in trouble with the law 
have readily correctable learning 
problems." One major study of 
incarcerated youth revealed that they 
were just as "bright" as kids outside 
of prison, measured in terms of 
intuitive ability to interpret symbols 
and sensuous ability to recognize 
reality through sight and touch. In 
other words, their potential to learn 
was not significantly less than that of 
the non-criminal element. 

Where the crooks fell down on 
the job was in the realms of (a) 
evaluation and judgment, and (b) 
semantic ability: grasp of concepts, 
linear stuff like thinking and reading. 
These latter two areas, said Godin, 
are extremely amenable to correction. 
Kids can't leam until they leam how 
to leam, but once this line is crossed 
they'll stay in school, and once they 
stay in school... 

The educational techniques 
required to address bona fide 
learning disabilities are admittedly 
specialized and tricky, and require 
an approach somewhat more 
sophisticated than the mantra of 
many a Learning Assistance 
program: TRY HARDER! But bad 
kids can be taught. The question is, 
where? 


What about the home? Can the 
waywardness of youth not be most 
effectively nipped in the bud 
through the application of 
wholesome family values? Well, yes 
and no, said Godin, maybe and 
maybe not. After all, he was 
addressing a public forum on a 
matter of great public interest, and 
he seemed to feel that in some 
important way the public had no 
business at the supper tables of the 
nation. Where the public does have 
vital and legitimate business is in ... 
and here is where I truly thought he 
had lost his mind ... the public 
school system! Here we are, at a 
moment in history when absolutely 
everybody knows that the great 
global imperative is to reduce public 
spending and make the world even 
safer for free market capitalism, and 
a guy comes to Abbotsford and tells 
us we can drastically reduce crime 
by educating our young people 
properly! 

Godin said our current paradigm 
for public education was invented 
two hundred years ago in Prussia, at 
the dawn of the Industrial Age, as a 
means of training soldiers and 
workers in the art of being obedient. 
The method is fiendishly simple: 
subject area specialization. The 
study of poetry has some relation to 
the study of psychology? Get out of 
here! The insights of biology need to 
be taken into account in formulating 
theories of economics? Say it isn't 
so! The 85% of the population 
constituting the 'volks' leam in 
public schools how to split up and 
fence off what they know, and thus 
leam how to be managed; the other 
15% leam in private academies how 
to manage them. 

The Industrial Age, however, is 
now over. It has been replaced by 
what, the Information Age? No, 


says Godin. At this scary turn of the 
millennium, the greatest challenge we 
all face, and at long last, is the 
challenge of behaving like actual 
grown-ups. We are entering what he 
calls the Age of Full Adult 
Responsibility. It is time, for 
example, to start putting bumper 
stickers on our cars that say I'D 
RATHER BE WORKING, time to 
construct a society in which our jobs 
do not require that we hang our 
brains and our heads at the door 
before we go in. And it is time not 
any longer for gradual reform in 
public education, but for a 
revolutionary change whose goal is 
to produce active and responsible 
citizens, not winners and losers, cops 
and robbers. 

It's time also to stop blaming the 
robbers. Sure, youth are "to blame" 
for youth crime, but they are no 
more to blame than their elders who 
willingly collude in a system built 
on exploitation of the weak and 
infantilization of everybody. At its 
deepest and nastiest level, the 
mechanism of blaming is just a way 
of projecting our own responsibility 
onto the nearest convenient 
scapegoat, and ultimately such 
demonization is kids' stuff. 

It would be interesting to note, 
here in the heart of the Bible belt, 
that William Blake said "The Spirit 
of Jesus is continual forgiveness of 
Sin." If I see myself as a (Bad) Boy 
and Jesus as a grown-up Other, then 
it's my sin I always want to get off 
the hook for. But if I'm a Man and 
the Spirit of Jesus is somehow within 
me, then my response to crime is 
forgiveness, not revenge. My solution to 
crime is not to look backward in anger 
but forward with vision. 

Godin didn't mention the cost of 
his vision, but my own hunch is that 
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doubling B.C.'s budget for public 
education would do, for starters. 
Judging by the number of BMW's 
and Porsches I see on Robson Street, 
I figure we can afford it. 

-Graham Dowden 

Openness and 
Democracy at UCFV: 

Reforming the Selection 
Process for Department Heads 

The issue of democracy and 
openness at UCFV calls for more 
discussion about where we are 
heading as a university college. One 
aspect of this discussion is the way 
we select department heads. In 
particular, two areas cry out for 
reform. 

The first issue that calls for 
reform is the actual decision-making 
process. We must ask ourselves 
whether a selection procedure that 
does not allow a meaningful voice for 
students is a democratic process. In 
order to deal with this drawback, the 
FSA could be advocating that 
students have a vote in the selection 
of department heads. At the present 
time a number of departments have 
student associations. Elected student 
representatives from these 
associations would be good persons 
to participate in and cast votes for 
the selection of their respective 
department heads. 

A second area that calls out for 
reform is the openness of the process 
for selecting department heads. In 
order to make the process more open, 
we could have community forums 


through which faculty, staff, and 
students would have the opportunity 
to ask questions and for prospective 
department heads to answer them. 
These questions and answers could 
focus on leadership styles, 
commitments to collective 
agreements, and commitments by 
candidates to making our university 
college a more open and democratic 
place. 

Openness and democracy go to 
very heart of our university college 
community. We have an 
opportunity, along with students and 
Management, to take ourselves to a 
higher plateau. As faculty and 
staff, we should advocate greater 
openness and democracy in the 
everyday life of our community. 
We have shown our willingness to 
experiment with the university 
college concept. Now we should 
strengthen our community by 
making it more open and more 
democratic. 

-Martin Silverstein 

Rage and Paralysis: 

Does the Overload 
Discussion Reflect the State 
of the Union (FSA)? 

I have written (as have others) 
that there is a cultural change upon 
us; I am convinced that we desire, 
and are ready for, more transparent, 
equitable systems for decision 
making. This can be described as a 
shift from a personality-guided 
system of administration to a rule- 
guided system. Or, as a shift from 
an easy to use, every-case-dealt- 
with-in-private process, to a more 


cumbersome but open, transparent, 
fair-but-flexible set of processes. 
The FSA Executive sees this 
transition as a primary focus for its 
efforts. It would seem, then, that all 
there is left to do is to propose 
workable solutions or procedures, 
gather input and suggestions for 
revision, and present those that have 
reasonable support. However, the 
overload discussion has highlighted 
some obstacles that now threaten to 
overwhelm us (or me, at least). I 
believe they directly descend from 
bad habits we have developed from 
our earlier (feudal?) state of 
governance. Sadly, this inheritance 
may have brought us to a position 
where, when we are faced with 
difficult emotion-laden issues and an 
opportunity to finally do something 
about them, we find ourselves in a 
state of rage or paralysis about our 
governing structures. 

In this article I want to reflect on 
the nature of these obstacles, from 
the perspective of an FSA Executive 
member. But this article is also a 
plea. It is a plea for guidance and for 
understanding. Understanding is 
needed because mistakes will be 
made, as in the case of this overload 
issue, by FSA Executive members 
who underestimate the 
communication obstacles or 
misperceive the needs of the 
members when trying to address an 
issue. Guidance is required because, 
I believe that in the present climate 
there might be a significant 
discrepancy between the mandate of 
the union (as I see it?), and the 
mandate that some portion of FSA 
members perceive it to have. If this 
discrepancy does exist, it might very 
well create a state of paralysis for 
the FSA Executive at this crucial 
time. If so, we need to work very 
quickly to rally some understanding 
and support for the union’s role, or 
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alternatively, to discover the 
membership’s true view of our 
mandate so that those of us who are 
out of step can get out of the way! 

Recent Regrets 

The overload forums on Feb. 2 
were meant to be both information 
sessions and discussion forums. This 
intention was announced at the 
outset. Still, criticisms were made of 
the maimer in which this intention 
was conveyed to participants. These 
criticisms are, in the main part, quite 
valid. We should not have taken for 
granted that our audience would 
digest the amount of information we 
presented about this emotionally- 
laden topic and then be able to 
proceed with a discussion of the 
unresolved details. Looking ahead, 
however, these discussions highlight 
both the need for the FSA to inform 
or educate its membership, and to 
invite discussion. And, further, the 
FSA Executive must be clear which 
it intends to do, when, and to what 
extent. 

It struck many of us that the 
recent discussions about overloads 
were acrimonious. In part the 
personal nature of this discussion 
developed because some participants 
felt that we viewed them as 
representatives of Management (the 
“accused”), and felt personally 
attacked by the FSA. It is unclear to 
us how to avoid this in an unionized 
environment where FSA members 
will be called on to carry out 
Management duties that impact so 
strongly on other FSA members’ 
careers. The FSA is actively 
attempting to reduce the extent to 
which our members are placed in this 
type of situation. In the meantime, 
however, there was an observation 
presented to me that might really help 
here. It was pointed out that most 


FSA members react to the concept 
of ‘grievance’ with more adrenaline 
and with more feelings of 
responsibility than do Grievance 
Chairs, for example. This point, that 
grievances are very threatening 
things, is well taken. A change in 
culture about the nature of the 
grievance process would help, and 
more sensitivity shown by Executive 
members (e.g., me) would also help, 
but other suggestions, and 
observations about how to make the 
topic less toxic, would be very 
welcome. 

Another regrettable thing about 
these discussions is that the 
assertions of participants sometimes 
seemed to be phrased as 
accusations; much of the 
commentary seemed bitter, and 
some exchanges had a personal 
tone. It seems this is in part because 
people felt personally accused (a 
comparison to pedophiles was 
made), and, in some cases, 
participants seemed to feel that 
Executive members were promoting 
a personal agenda. It seems clear to 
me in hindsight that the intended 
‘FSA Executives as defenders’ role 
became confused with “FSA 
Executives as police”. This may 
have been somewhat inevitable, 
given that those being defended 
were largely absent from the 
forums. Regardless, this confusion 
of the FSA’s role is one we 
desperately need to clarify, and I 
will begin to try to make my 
contribution to this, below. 

But first. I’ll state a final regret. It 
is unfortunate that the series of FSA 
forums we plan for this term began 
with this theme; to some extent it 
was forced upon us by the urgency 
of the issue. We hope that future 
forums will take on an easier tone. 
See below that a series of these 


A 


forums have been scheduled for ^ 
March. 


The Need to Act Like a Union 


The issue of whether the FSA 
should be acting as a union or as a 
professional association has been 
raised lately, and was addressed in 
Words division last month by Kim 
Isaac. I take it to be true that for 
some of our members this is a 
complicated issue. This is an area of 
complication that I think is 
unnecessary. The first necessary 
simplification of this issue is to 
remove the “OR” from it. To insist 
that we must choose between these 
two alternatives is to promote 
paralysis. And it is false. There is 
nothing to prevent members of our 
union, or its Executive, from 
promoting our profession in the same 
way that other associations of * 
teachers, or doctors, lawyers, etc., 
promote themselves. Nothing 
prevents this, that is, except the 
acute absence of resources. 


The second simplification to be 
made here is difficult for me to make 
without slipping into legalistic 
grievance chair rhetoric, but I don't 
know how to undress this part of our 
FSA reality in any other way. The 
gist of this point is that, to the 
extent that there is any perceived 
discrepancy between the role of a 
union and the role of a professional 
association, there is no choice for us 
to make! We are a union. This 
means we have a duty to act like one. 
One of the most (if not THE 
most)daunting duties in this regard is 
the duty to protect the collective 
from those individuals whose 
interests at any particular moment 
are contrary to these collective 
rights. It is because this duty is so 
daunting that labor law includes 
somewhat extraordinary provisions 
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3pJ enable unions to function. Let me 
« v emphasize the weight of this ‘duty to 
represent’ by describing some of 
these provisions in stark tones. 


v 4 



Employees who are wronged by 
our employer are constrained by law 
to use the FSA to resolve their 
disputes. That is, in matters of 
grievance about the collective 
agreement, the FSA is the sole legal 
representative of UCFV employees. 
To express this in the extreme, the 
FSA has the right to insist that 
an employee's additional legal 
representatives are absent. Further, if 
an employee arrives at a grievance 
settlement without the agreement of 
the FSA, the employer remains 
subject to further grievance by the 
FSA, whether or not the employee 
desires this (or even if the employee 
believes he or she has suffered as a 
result). As a corollary, if the 
employee presents a grievance 
independently, the employer has no 
obligation to address the matter 
unless the FSA agrees it is grievable. 
So, this status as sole representative 
of employees is quite substantial. 
So, too, is it well prescribed. The 
role of the grievance chair is to 
defend, enforce, and administer the 
rights contained in the collective 
agreement, not merely to promote the 
interests of the individual grievor per 
se. This is particularly salient when 
the interests of a grievor impinge 
upon the rights of others in the 
collective, or upon the collective as a 
whole. The legal reality here is that 
when the FSA proceeds with a 
grievance, the employee may find the 
FSA unwilling (or unable) to resolve 
the grievance in a manner agreeable 
to him or her. (But resolutions 
clearly work better when we do!) 

In summary, our certification as a 
union means that the FSA is our 
members' only legal route to 




resolving employment disputes at 
UCFV! With this considerable role, 
however, comes a powerful and 
justifiable constraint. If we, as an 
FSA executive, do not discharge our 
duties in a lawful way, as dictated 
by the Labour Relations Code of 
B.C., we, as a union, are liable to be 
sued by our members according to 
Section 12 of that Code. Thus, we 
are bound to uphold these 
collectively bargained rights, even 
when they become unpopular, 
unfashionable, or otherwise 
difficult. It is from this perspective 
that, as your Faculty Grievance 
Chair, I am asking that we not 
spend any more effort debating 
whether we are a union, but instead 
turn to the issue of what kind of 
union we should be, within the 
existing legal constraints. 

How does this relate to the recent 
overload issue? Some faculty have 
noted, in conversations subsequent 
to the overload forums, that 
Management is not initiating this 
clarification of the policy, and so, 
the FSA Executive should not get 
involved in it. Two points of 
clarification are necessary here from 
the FSA perspective (for better or 
worse). One is that the impetus for 
this clarification and the motivation 
to adhere to the policy came from 
our members, as it should! The 
FSA does not exist merely to react 
to Management’s requests or 
transgressions. 

Secondly, and on the other hand, 
the fact that Management has 
remained silent on this and many 
other issues of this type is a source 
of frustration to the FSA Executive, 
and should be a source of 
frustration (or outrage) for our 
members. Why is it that ambiguities 
in policy and practice, which pit one 
FSA member (or group) against 


another, are allowed to continue 
from one year to the next? The 
answer is complex, but it is due in 
part to the informal, treat-each-case- 
as-an-individual style of 
Management that our culture is now 
in the process of usurping. This style 
has promoted individual lobbying 
rather than collaborative or collective 
(unionized?) action. As such, 
it resists public discussion, 
perpetuates individual deal making, 
and has effectively reduced our union 
membership to a fractured and 
relatively ineffective voice. It is of 
great credit to past FSA Executives 
that this situation has not led to a 
continual state of rage in our union 
in the recent past. And, it is 
important and very timely to note, 
that several members of the 
Management team recently (since 
Dick Bate has become Acting 
President) have shown us very 
encouraging signs that they, too, are 
aware of the shortcomings of our 
extant administrative culture. With 
Employee Relations, we are now 
engaging in significant revisions of 
the collective agreement to reflect 
past practices which will start to 
remove the ambiguity of the rules 
governing our day-to-day operations. 
We are hearing consistent (though 
not too loud) admissions from 
Management that they need 
to communicate more among 
themselves about labour relations 
issues in order to be more consistent 
and transparent. We will co-operate 
in the fall to organize a PD day 
aimed at educating ourselves about 
the due process structures we have at 
UCFV. I strongly believe that these 
hopeful signs have emerged in part 
due to the rage recently expressed by 
the FSA Executive and some of our 
members. Equally, I am sure the 
window of opportunity will be 
quickly lost if we succumb to 
paralysis about these developments. 
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What about the role of our FSA 
membership in all of this? The 
perpetuation of our fractured voice 
as a union, occurs in part because, in 
the labour environment we have been 
living through, it is primarily FSA 
members who feel vulnerable or 
poorly served by the present 
structure who will become concerned 
about the rule of law or consistent 
policy. Yet, because they often are 
not secure enough to risk raising 
their profile by approaching the FSA, 
and because they tend not to be 
organized, they are likely to be 
treated by Management as a series of 
individual cases and ignored as soon 
as their individual concerns have 
been addressed. And so, in yet 
another way, the membership at- 
large becomes disengaged from the 
workings of the institution and its 
union. 

We see this in many ways here at 
UCFV. It is in fact the easiest spark 
for rage that I have felt since 
becoming an Executive member. Bev 
Lowen will report to you that her job 
is most obstructed by the feet that 
staff members who are clearly being 
deprived of money or time off will 
ask the FSA to clarify their situation, 
and then decide not to ask for their 
rights to be upheld because they 
don’t feel safe in asking the union to 
do its job. Robin Anderson will 
confirm the same general feeling 
among the sessional and RPT 
instructors. Ironically, full time “B” 
faculty were also heard to complain 
that the union is not addressing its 
needs! 

The moral of this story, in my 
view, is simply that the recently used 
system for managing labour relations 
has failed. Policies are not 
administered equitably, members do 
not have confidence in the fairness of 
the system, and voices cry out 


randomly and alone rather than as a 
coherent request. Why? Surely part 
of the answer is that rage and 
paralysis perpetuate themselves. 

Below, Kim Isaac, Bev Lowen, 
and I have laid out several obstacles 
preventing the FSA Executive from 
being effective, in addition to the 
rage and paralysis we feel. They 
may not interest you. If not, stop 
here and let my final plea be that the 
Executive desperately needs to hear 
from you in the next few weeks as 
we seek direction. We especially 
need your support or constructive 
criticism. If you have other 
criticisms, make them. But be aware 
of the context in which the FSA 
must operate; and consider the 
assumption that we have the 
interests of the UCFV community in 
mind. 

Forums are scheduled, but 
feedback can be sent in many forms. 
Several other attempts will be made 
to gain a union voice at UCFV: 
newsletters, meetings, votes, 
hallway discussions, and 
grievances. Ours is not meant to be 
a militant voice! It is meant to insist 

that individuals not dictate the 

direction of policy bv force of will, 

nor subvert it bv a wink and a nod. 

It is meant to build a strength in 
the FSA, so that when we find 
practices or policies inconsistent in 
application, or incoherent in 
conception, we can argue with the 
authority of a membership that is 
ready to change the way our 
decisions and our conduct are 
governed here at UCFV! 



The Overloads 
Aftermath: Further 
Dilemmas 

If you ever need a reminder of 
why your Executive members are 
behaving strangely, consult this list. 

In a sense, this list of dilemmas 
explain much of the dynamics 
surrounding the overload discussion 
thus far. They will also be felt in 
other issues to come, we suspect. 
Realize as well that this list of 
dilemmas is also a plea for guidance 
and understanding. 

List of FSA Dilemmas (active list): 

1. Duty to represent. On one hand 
we have a duty to uphold the 
interests of the collective (collective 
agreement and other documents 
providing employee rights); on the 
other hand there are few among our 
membership who instinctively think 
of the good of the whole before 
thinking of how a proposal looks to 
them in particular. 

2. Need to balance special interest 

groups. On one hand the power of 
individual lobbying has been 
problematic at UCFV. Further, it is 
a role of unions to moderate them. 
However, without broad feedback from 
the membership, the only feedback 
we get is from special interests. 

3a) Need to inform membership. 
While we need to have feedback 
from the membership about some 
issues, there are other issues we need 
simply to inform the membership 
about, including the role of the FSA 
itself, at times. When members don’t 
want to hear this, should we operate 
without informing them, or annoy 
them with ’’education”? 
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3b) Locus of decision making. We 
believe we should be consulting 
members when there is an important 
decision to make, especially when the 
decision is complicated by imperfect 
information. Yet, members rightly 
feel that, when they are asked 
to decide something in these 
circumstances, they should be given 
guidance from the FSA. Should we 
be giving you guidance when we are 
unsure about the best course? 

4a) Regulate violations of rights. We 
are asked to regulate the 
administration of the collective 
agreement and bargain collectively. 
Yet we are told by some not to 
intrude on a member’s behaviour 
when (s)he is gaining an uneven 
advantage at the expense of another 
member. 

4b) Dilemma of Administrative 
Resources. The FSA has a trivial 
amount of time and financial 
resources to spend on contract 
bargaining and administration. Yet, 
because few of the Management team 
have any interest in labour relations, 
we are forced to do the lion’s share 
of both. 

4c) Direction of Work Force. 
Members will urge us to self- 
regulate, as a professional 
association of educators. Yet our 
major labour relations problems are 
inevitably created because 
Management has off-loaded many of 
the most contentious responsibilities 
to FSA members, as well as the task 
of creating guidelines for their 
implementation. 

5. Constructive Atmosphere The 
members of the Executive are by 
nature constructive, positive people. 
However, most important problems 
brought to Management are not 
attended to until their profile has 


been raised by some sort of 
attention-getting behaviour on the 
part of the FSA or others. The 
issues of overloads, non-SAC 
appointments to employment, and 
the role of department heads are 
three recent notable examples of 
this. 

-Bev Lowen 
-David Morosan 
-Kim Isaac 


Venues for Voices 

Partly as a result of discussions 
about the overload issue, and partly 
because many of us on the 
Executive have often felt the need 
for these but haven’t acted on them, 
the following proposals are offered 
to you now as vehicles for 
generating discussion and feedback 
about FSA matters. Please give us 
some feedback about these and use 
them in whatever manner you can. 

1. Letters to the Editor . This year 
Executive members (and others) 
have made a great effort to use 
Words & Vision as a forum for 
thoughtful discussion. Next issue 
we will begin a practice of 
Executive members responding to 
matters raised in ‘Letters to the 
Editor’. As always, we are eager to 
receive articles, proposals, etc., as 
submissions, too. 

2- Collective Agreement Seminars 

The meaning of the collective 
agreement, and the mechanisms for 
administering it, are largely 
mysterious to many of our 
members. All members are welcome 
to attend Shop Steward Seminars 
which are, in large part, tutorials 
about the collective agreement lead 
by your two grievance chairs. 


Bev Lowen and David Morosan. 
They take place every third 
Wednesday of the month, either at 2 
pm or 3 pm, in Abbotsford. 

3. Proposed PD Dav this Fall In the 
fall we will find ourselves in a place 
of transition, with a new president. 
He (both short-listed candidates are 
male) will be attempting to learn 
about UCFV. Less obvious, perhaps, 
is the extent to which many of us 
already here need to learn more 
about the structures, positions and 
procedures of UCFV. The FSA will 
ask Dick Bate to co-sponsor a 
professional development day of 
seminars and information sessions 
about who we are, ostensibly as an 
introductory package to the new 
president. “Governance and Process 
at UCFV: Who we are, and what we 
need” would include sessions focused 
on the role of UCC, the UCFV 
Board, the Student Union, the FSA, 
as well as presentations by particular 
individuals who have positions 
which are central to due process 
mechanisms, such as the 
chairs/directors of ACC, PPP, LAC, 
JCAC, JPDC, A&S, Student 
Services, Harassment Prevention, 
etc. 

4. FSA Faculty Forums. The FSA 
and its faculty members need to 
communicate more. In the near 
future, the FSA will be working 
on issues surrounding changes 
in faculty workload, workload 
allocation, and the role of department 
and program heads. Some of these 
dicussions would best occur in open 
forum format; others need to take the 
form of discussions with smaller 
groups in pre-existing committees 
such as program heads meetings. 
The following forums have been 
scheduled. If you cannot attend at 
the times scheduled, please send your 
input to us in another manner. 
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March 10: Changes in Faculty 
Workload: Review of Course 
Release Structure. 

Is it time to re-visit the manner in 
which course releases are granted? Is 
there a more fair system than the 
present one entirely based on release 
for new and upper level courses? 

Abbotsford 4:00 - 5:30 pm 
Room A359 

Chilliwack 12:00 - 1:30 pm 
Room A201 

March 17: Changes in Faculty 
Workload: Mandate of a Joint 
Review Committee. 

Our survey results show support for 
the formation of a joint 
Management/FSA committee to track 
inconsistencies in faculty workload 
and to negotiate changes for 
individuals where appropriate. How 
would such a committee operate, and 
hew would it work within die 
constraints of die collective agreement? 

Abbotsford: 12:00 - 1:30 pm 

Room A359 

Chilliwack: 4:00 - 5:30 pm 

Room A201 

March 23: Open Faculty Forum: 
FSA Invites Concerns and Proposals. 

It has been brought to our attention 
that there are relatively few 
opportunities for faculty to speak to 
the FSA about their concerns as a 
group, without the presence of 
Management or staff. This forum is 
meant as such an opportunity. 
Concerns should be brought, and 
proposals can be presented. 

Abbotsford: 4:00-5:30 pm 

Room 361 

Chilliwack: 12:00 -1:30 pm 

Room A201 

\ 


March 30: The Role of Dept, and 
Program Heads: Preventing 
Conflicts of Interest. 

Management and the FSA are 
currently discussing the job 
descriptions and the appropriate role 
of Heads as it relates to such areas 
as faculty and staff evaluation, 
supervisory duties, work allocation, 
assignment of other duties to faculty 
members, etc. Heads themselves 
will discuss the emerging proposals 
in other venues but are also 
welcome at this forum. Since these 
discussions impact many other FSA 
members (all faculty), this forum is 
meant to invite other faculty (non- 
Heads) to present their concerns 
about the role of Heads in general. 

Note: Feedback about this topic or 
any other can be made more 
confidentially by speaking privately 
to FSA Executive members if you 
are more comfortable doing so. 

Abbotsford: 12:00-1 :30pm 

Room A353 

Chilliwack: 4:00- 5:30 pm 

Room A201 


Abbotsford: 

Chilliwack: 
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4:00 - 5:30 pm 
Room A359 



12:00- 1:30 pm 
Room A201 


April 14: Open Faculty Forum 
(tentatively scheduled, depending 
on demand) 


Abbotsford: 12:00 - 1:30 pm 

Room A359 

Chilliwack: 4:00 -5.30 pm 

Room A201 


-David Morosan 



Contact 


The phone rang, just as Jodie 
Foster was taking tentative steps 
towards the alien-designed craft that 
was to transport her to Vega. 


“Hello? Is this Meez Izaac?” 
asked a gentle male voice with an 
accent I couldn’t place. 


(Damn. Should have let voice mail 
pick it up, kept the VCR running.) 


April 7: Workload Allocation: 
Information Session. 

Management and the FSA are 
currently constructing a system 
for allocating workload within 
departments which can be used as a 
standard across departments. The 
proposal will be based on the best 
consensus of past (and fair) practice 
at UCFV. This forum will present 
the details of the proposal in 
the form it takes by this date. 
The emphasis in this forum will 
be on presenting information to 
the audience. Discussions about 
anomalies and exceptions may also 
be discussed. 


“Yes....” I confirmed, somewhat 
hesitantly. 

“Meez Izaac, my name is Pietro, 
and I am calling on behalf of Sears 
Canada.” 

(Oh right. My son told me that 
they had called twice this past week 
to make me a special offer. I can’t 
believe I didn’t phone them back.) 

“Meez Izaac, I understand that you 
purchased a Kenmore clothes dryer 
this fall. I am calling to tell you ^ 
about Sears’ Maintenance and 
Extended Warranty Agreement. 
May I take a few minutes of your 
time this evening?” 


r 
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**** Normally at this point I politely 
(because I know these people would 
probably prefer decent dental-plan 
jobs like mine to what they are doing) 
but firmly (because I really do have 
better things to do with my time) 
decline their generous offer. But 
something in Pietro’s voice made me 
say “Okay.” 




Pietro explained that Sears was 
willing to offer me an extended 
warranty that would take me until 
December of the year 2000, and that 
with this package I would be able to 
call once per year, and a technician 
would come to perform regular 
servicing on my dryer. If the 
technician discovered anything amiss 
during the check-up, parts and labour 
would be covered by this agreement. 
All of this would only cost me 
$79.95 over the next three years, and 
I could put the cost on my Sears 
card. 


I have a standard policy of not 
buying any insurance — car, life or 
appliance — over the phone, but I 
thought this man deserved better 
reasons. “Pietro, that does sound 
like a good deal, but for two reasons 
I think I’m going to decline. First of 
all. I’ve owned a Kenmore dryer 
before, one that I purchased when my 
sixteen-year-old was a baby, and as 
far as I know my ex-husband is still 
using it without a single repair or 
service call ever being necessary. 
And second, I’ve had these 
maintenance agreements before, and 
I never remember to make the phone 
call to set up an appointment for 
someone to come in and look at the 
appliance. I never get my money’s 
worth.” 

In the pause that followed I could 
hear the faint sounds of other Sears 
callers calling other Sears customers. 
“Well Meez Izaac, first of all I agree 




with you that Kenmore products are 
very reliable [good for you Pietro], 
but as you know dryers are 
becoming more sophisticated and 
have more functions to them now 
than they used to. Regular servicing 
is part of this agreement, and this 
would make your dryer last even 
longer.” [What is the standard, 
anyway? A tune-up after every 600 
pairs of jeans?] 

“And also, Meez Izaac, I know 
what you mean about forgetting to 
call in the serviceman. I used to do 
the same thing until I made a point 
of taking my warranty certificate 
and noting on my calendar when the 
next servicing was due. I always 
write down the Sears toll-free phone 
number too, so that I do not have to 
look it up later.” 

Must have been the glass of red 
wine I’d been sipping before the 
phone rang, but at that point I 
started to giggle. “Wow, Pietro, are 
you ever organized! I could learn 
something from you about keeping 
track of things like tuning up my car 
and getting the dog’s booster shots 
done on time.” 

Pietro started to laugh too. 
“Yes, it does work for me. But did 
you say that you have had Sears 
maintenance agreements before?” 

“I did. I think it was on a 
propane barbeque.” 

I could hear the sound of a 
keyboard. “Yes, here it is. Oh, and 
ycxi had one on a microwave, too. Ido 
not see any repairs on either. And... oh, 
you are right. You did not use the 
annual servicing for either appliance.” 

By this time I was laughing quite 
hard. “Geez, Pietro, it sounds like 
you have quite a file on me!” 


“Just call us Sears Interpol, Meez 
Izaac.” 

“Listen, Pietro, I’m not going to go 
for the offer, but I would like to give 
you some kind of credit for being so 
entertaining.” 

“Oh that is all right, Meez Izaac. 
After all, it is Friday night. Hope 
you have a good weekend.” 

Kim Isaac 


Notes & Notices 

Archie Named to CTM Board 

Congratulations to FSA member 
Trudy Archie, who was recently 
elected as one of four CIEA 
representatives to the Board of the 
Contract Training and Marketing 
Society (CTM, for short). Trudy 
was nominated by Kim Isaac, and 
was elected by a vote of CIEA’s 
Presidents’ Council. 

The CTM was established as a 
result of the 1996 Framework 
Agreement and the strategic plan for 
the college and institute system. Its 
role is to “represent, promote and 
enhance the contract training 
opportunities of the provincial public 
college system and its abilities to 
meet the training and education 
needs of British Columbians.” 
Simply expressed, CTM is working 
to encourage employers to turn to the 
public post-secondary system to help 
them with their training needs. 

Trudy’s extensive background in 
contract training and the college 
sector will make her a valuable 
member of die CTM Board. Way to 
go, Trudy! 
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New Staff Job Classification 

Ed. : Bev Lowen writes: Vis many 
complaints about the new staff job 
classification system and pay scale, 
here is the text of a memo sent to 
Barry Bompass on February 20, 
1998. He has since responded and 
has assured me that it has always 
been his intention that the whole 
JCAC would be handling all 
requests for appeal. As well, all 
requests for review of a new job 
description would be handled by the 
whole committee as is their 
mandate. 

Now that JCAC is again meeting 
regularly and getting up to speed on 
the new job rating system the FSA 
executive would like to formally 
request that when a member appeals 
their new rating, their job description 
would be re-examined using the 
normal JCAC process. Further, 
JCAC should also satisfy itself that 
all other job description ratings are 
without error even if no appeal has 
been requested.. 

The reason for this request is 
that the FSA wants to make sure that 
all its staff members have the 
opportunity to have their job rated on 
the new system by the full Joint 
Classification Audit Committee. 

copy. Kim Isaac, Craig Toews, 
Anne Reisinger, Words & Vision 



Response to Student Union 

Letter to Editor of The Cascade: 

I was bemused and saddened 
upon reading Jamie Hellewell s 
front page editorial in the February 
13th issue of The Cascade. 
Bemused, because I know Jamie, 
having worked with him on a 
number of occasions in what I 
thought was a relationship of 
mutual respect, and so at first I 
wondered if he might have written 
this inflammatory article as a test to 
see how many members of the 
Faculty and Staff Association read 
the student newspaper. And I was 
saddened, because knowing Jamie I 
can only assume that he was 
serious, and if this former Student 
Union President and student activist 
feels this way about the FSA and its 
members, something is terribly 
wrong. I know that Jamie and other 
student leaders feel great frustration 
as they try to participate actively in 
decision-making at UCFV, and as 
they try to motivate other students 
to get involved. It’s probably 
natural in the face of immense 
barriers to look for a scapegoat. 
But Jamie, if there is an enemy out 
there, I can assure you that it is not 
the FSA. 

First, a bit of background. The 
Faculty and Staff Association is an 
independent union that represents 
over 700 employees at the 
University College of the Fraser 
Valley. Most of the people who 
work here are members of the FSA, 
with the exception of a very few 
“exempt” positions such as the 
President of UCFV, the Deans and 
a few people in director and 
administrative assistant positions. 
The FSA is legally certified under 
the Labour Relations Code to be the 


official bargaining agent for UCFV 
employees. This means that the FSA 
has a legal responsibility to represent 
the interests of those employees, both 
collectively and individually. If the 
FSA did not do so, it would leave 
itself open to legal action under the 
Labour Code. 

In his piece, Jamie uses the 
analogy of a grade-school cafeteria 
line-up, where the FSA bully 
consistently pushes himself to the 
front of the line to get the most and 
the best, leaving the weaker students 
with only the leftovers time after 
time. I would argue that this is a 
false analogy. The FSA does look 
after the interests of employees of 
this institution, and I make no 
apologies for this fact. However, I 
take exception to Jamie’s contention 
that our interests are somehow 
directly opposed to students , 
interests or that our members place 
their own interests above those of 
students. The idea that employees 
and students are competing for the 
same limited resources, that we are 
all enmeshed in some kind of zero- 
sum game, is simply not accurate. 
Fortunately, many of our interests 
are exactly the same, and what 
benefits one group benefits both. If 
we look at this from a purely 
interest-based perspective, we 
employees are all very well aware of 
the fact that if we don’t do a good 
job with prospective students, 
current students and graduates, we 
will not have these jobs for long. 

But that interest-based analysis does 
not give enough credit to most of the 
people I work with, who give most 
generously of themselves, not in the 
belief that it is in their best interest to 
do so, but because they are genuinely J 
committed to our students and to 
quality in education. Jamie even 
acknowledges this in the first 
paragraph of his piece. 
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Here are just a few of the areas 
where I can see that the interests of 
the FSA and the student body are the 
same: 

• In the past, the FSA has 
bargained to retain small class 
sizes. This benefits the student, 
who is able to receive individual 
attention from the instructor, 
participate more actively in 
discussion, etc. And it 
obviously benefits the instructor 
who can devote her or himself 
to a smaller number of 
individuals. 

• The FSA has argued with 
Management that more support 
staff are required in many areas 
of the institution: Admissions 
and Records, the Library, 
Student Services, Computer and 
Technical Services, for 
example. Part of our concern 
has been the workload of 
existing staff, who work long 
hours of frequently 
undocumented overtime in an 
effort to ensure that students’ 
needs are met. But the FSA is 
also concerned about the well- 
being of students who stand in 
line to receive services, or who 
do without because equipment 
is not functioning properly. 

• UCFV is well known around 
the province for its peaceful 
labour relations, and we are a 
model to other post-secondary 
institutions for the collegial way 
that we conduct business. 
Credit for this goes both to 
UCFV’s Board and 
Management, but to the FSA as 
well, and our students have 
certainly benefitted from this 
stable environment. 

• The FSA has provided the 


vehicle through which faculty and 
staff have had input on policy 
decisions at UCFV, and since it is 
staff and faculty who work with 
students on the front lines, I believe 
that we have better processes than 
institutions where important 
decisions are made exclusively by 
the Board or Management. 

The FSA is not something separate 
and apart from its members; the 
FSA is the collective, and its 21- 
member Executive is democratically 
chosen from the membership. Many 
faculty and staff have served on the 
Executive and represented the FSA 
on committees over the years, and to 
praise the individual on the one 
hand while damning the collective 
just doesn’t make sense. 

I must also correct a number of 
errors of fact from Jamie’s article. 
Jamie seems to say that faculty and 
staff dominate committees where 
students are clearly in the minority, 
and this is due in part to the fact 
that employees have “releases” to 
attend committee meetings. I would 
like to clarify that with very few 
exceptions, participation on 
university college committees is 
done without any formal release. 
Faculty do committee work in 
addition to their required 8-course 
workload, which means that any 
time we spend at committee 
meetings and doing follow-up work 
is done over and above our 
commitment to class-time, office 
hours, departmental support, 
curriculum development, course 
preparation, marking, etc. It is true 
that support staff are allowed to 
attend committee meetings on work 
time, but in most cases they return 
to desks where the work has piled 
up in their absence, to departments 
that have operated short-staffed in 
their absence. In other words, we 


can participate in committee work, 
but we have to make sure our other 
work gets done, too. 

If it is true that “salaries of FSA 
members have increased every single 
year by at least 1.8%”, that’s news 
to the FSA. I wish it were true, 
because, as President of this 
association, I would love to take 
credit for that! The correct 
information is that over the past 
three years, faculty and staff 
received 0.8% in the first year, 0.0% 
in the second, and 1.8% most 
recently. 

Jamie states that faculty and staff 
“enjoy private computers, free 
photocopying, free use of 
technology, free use of library 
services, free parking, etc.” 
Employees of UCFV do not enjoy 
free parking; if we choose to park on 
college property, a parking fee is 
deducted from our paycheques. As 
to the other free services listed, 
UCFV does in most cases provide 
employees with the tools and 
resources required to get the job 
done, as employers do in every other 
sector I can think of. However, as 
one of many instructors who have 
had to go out and purchase a 
computer to use at home, because 
UCFV was unable to provide us with 
the updated technology we required 
to be able to keep our students up-to- 
date and marketable, I find myself 
resenting the implication that we are 
receiving some kind of perk at the 
expense of students. 

There is no denying the feet that 
students have many conflicting 
demands in their lives, and that it is 
very difficult for them to take on a 
key role in decision-making at 
UCFV: classes, essays, exams; 
poverty or jobs; caregiving children 
or elders; the need to find summer 
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employment; all of these can make it 
very difficult for even the most 
interested and committed students to 
make committee meetings on a 
regular basis. But I think you would 
find that most of my colleagues feel, 
as I do, that we need more student 
involvement in all levels at UCFV. If 
there is something that we can do to 
help, we would like to know what 
that is. But in the meantime, I 
believe that the input that faculty and 
staff provide at these committees is 
not totally self-serving; we have the 
health of our programs and the 
success of our students as our 
primary concern. I don’t think the 
answer here is to limit faculty and 
staff input; rather, the institution 
needs to find ways to make it easier 
for interested students to participate. 

So, Jamie, let’s work together to 
come up with creative ways to ensure 
active student involvement at UCFV. 


-Kim Isaac 
President, FSA 

copy: Words & Vision 



FSA SHOP STEWARDS 
1998 


Staff 

Local 

Lynn Best 

'■4244 

Gloria Borrows 

4282 

Ellen Dixon 

4264 

Mary-Grace Grant 

4272 

Lenora Gaib 

4735 

Colleen Olund 

4524 

Lynda Town 

4477 

Doug Rasmussen 

4477 

Faculty 

Local 

Robin Anderson 

4282 

Vicki Grieve 

2439 

Wendy Burton 

2413 

Val McDonald 

4316 

Leslie Wood 

4284 V , 

Tim Lynch 

4387 
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Joint Committees 1997- 1998 


JOINT CLASSIFICATION AUDIT COMMITTEE (JCAC) 

FSA Chair: CRAIG TOEWS FSA Reps: Eleanor Busse-Klassen 

Vera Carswell 
Laura Dunn 


JOINT PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE REPS (JPDC) 


FSA Chair: STEPHEN PIPER FSA Reps: Eleda McQuarrie 

Dave Allen 
Janet Gibson 
Rachelle Trudeau 
Nancy Nicol 


P.D. ALLOCATIONS COMMITTEE REPS 


Faculty of Arts Dave Wyatt 

Leslie Aleksic 

Science & TechnologyrKAREN POWER (Chair) 

Patrick O’Brien 
Joseph Yu 

Applied Programs: Tim Segger 

Alyson Seale 

Access/CE: Marie Moore 

Robin Smith 

Administration: Colleen Olund 

Sharon Milligan 


OCCUPATIONAL HEALTH & SAFETY 


FSA Chair: COLLEEN OLUND FSA Reps: Noreen Dragani 

Lisa Kwak 
Joanna Hirnschall 
Sharon Mi lli gan 
Don Sciotti 
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College Institute Educators’ Association 



Professional Development Seminar 

Challenging power and privilege: 
responding to diversity 


Workshops: 

The inclusive curriculum 

The faculty xerox machine: 
are we reproducing ourselves? 

Gender and diversity 

Integrating the experience of 
non-traditional learners 

Internationalizing the curriculum 


Speakers: 

Hayne Wai 

Stakeout in AngloTown 

Bob Smith 
Hard Hands: 
a Lesson in Diversity 


For registration or information, 
phone 604-873-8988 or 
FAX 604-873-8865 or 
contact your Faculty Assn office 


members of CIEA Locals 

$25 (includes lunch) 

non-members 

$50 half-day 
$90 whole day 
(includes lunch) 


Saturday 
march 14 1998 
holiday inn 

711 w. broadway, Vancouver 

9 am - 3:30 pm 


: . ~ , ' 

CANADIAN LABOUR CONGRESS/UNITED WAY OF THE LOWER MAINLAND 

Annual Union Counselling Conference 

llll | April 24 & 25, 1998 

Best Western Richmond Inn 
7551 Westminster Highway, 

Richmond, BC 

Ken Georgetti, President of the BC Federation of Labour, 
will be the keynote speaker. 

For more information, please contact: 

CLC’s Labour Participation Dept Tel: (604) 294-8929 


s 


